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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Written in Early Spring. 


I heard a thousand blended notes 
While in a grove I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopp’d and play’d; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure; 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seem'd a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man? 


— W. Wordsworth. 


Instinct and Reason. 


How could we refer to a blind instinct the 
ever-varyiug motions of so intelligent an ani- 
mal as the dog, so easily and in so many ways 
rendered serviceable to man, and who, preserv- 
ing, even in dependence, an undeniably free 
spirit, excites the loving interest and friend- 
ship of his master by his voluntary submission? 
According to the purposes to which his services 
are applied, we see in the dog improvements of 
two kinds. The first are due to instructions 
given him; that is, the habits formed in him by 

_ the alternative of pleasure and pain. The second 
must be referred to.his own experience; that is, 
to his reflections upon the facts he contemplates, 
and the sensations he feels. In both kinds of 
improvement the progress is always in propor- 
tion to the wants and the interests which arouse 
his attention. The watch-dog, almost always 
tied up, whose sole duty is to bark at strangers, 
improves as little as any other animal whose 
intelligence has as little exercise. The shep- 
herd’s dog, constantly fulfilling an office in 
which his activity is excited by his master’s 


voice, shows much more sense and discernment. 
Every fact relating to his object takes root in his 
memory. From these results an accumulation 
of experiences sufficient for his hourly guidance, 
and the effects of which are seen in the moditica- 
tions of all his actions and movements. If the 
flock passes a corn-field, their watchful guardian 
will be seen drawing them together, as far as 
possible, from the precious grain, never losing 
sight of those which seem inclined to break 
through this restraint, checking the bolder 
ones by movements which excite their terror, 
and chastising those who neglect his warn- 
ings. Once refuse to acknowledge that retlec- 
tion alone can produce this variety of intelligent 
action, —in other words, of action suited to 
circumstances, — and it becomes absolutely un- 
accountable. For, if the dog had not learned 
from his master to distinguish between corn and 
the ordivary sheep-pastures, if he did not know 
that the corn was not to be eaten, if he were 
unable to see that his movements should be 
regulated by the inclinations of his charge, 
and to recognize those inclinations, his conduct 
would be inexplicable; and in the absence of all 
motive for action, we could not expect him to 
exert himself. — Leroy. 


The Origin of Species and Genera. 


The meaning of the term —now become a 
household word in science — “ the origin of 
species,” is ofien entirely misunderstood. It is 
very generally thought to mean the origin of life 
and of living things; and people are surprised 
and almost incredulous when told that Mr. Dar- 
win himself, in the latest edition of his celebrat- 
ed work, still refers that origin to divine agency. 
Such, however, is undoubtedly the case, as shown 
by the following passage, which concludes the 
volume: “ There is grandeur in this view of life, 
with its several powers, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into 
one; and that, while this planct has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple a beyinning endless forms, most beautiful 
and most wonderful, have been and are being 
evolved.” 

The mistake above alluded to has arisen from 
ignorance of the meaning of the word * species,” 
the *¢ origin ” of which Mr. Darwin undertakes to 
show. A species may be defined as a group of in- 
dividuals of animals or plants which breed together , 


freely and repro luce their like ; whence it follow 
that all the individuals of a species, now living 
or which have lived, have descenied from a few 
common ancestors, or perhaps from a single pair. 
Thas all horses, whether Shetlaud ponies, racers, 
or cart-horses, form one species, because the 
freely breed together, and are Known to have a 
descended from a common stock. 

By the same test the common ass, the kiang, 
the quagga, and the zebra are each shown to be 
distinct species : for though sometimes two of 
these species will breed together, they do not do 
so freely; they do not repro:luce their like, but an 
intermediate form called a mule, and these mules 
are n t capable of reproducing their kind, as are 
the offsnring of any pairs of a single species. 
What Mr. Darwin did was to prove, by an over- 
whelming array of evidence and a connected 
chain of irresistible argument, that, just as all 
horses and all asses have each descended from a 
few common ancestors, so have all asses, horses, 
quaggas, and zebras descended from a much 
more remote common ancestral form ; and that 
the same thing has occurred with every group of 
allied species. This is the ‘ origin of species ” 
by descent with modification, or, in other words, 
by evolution; while ‘* natural selection” was 
the term applied to the set of natural causes 
which formed the motive power and guiding 
principles by which the change from one species 
to another was brought about. — Alfred BR. Wal-. 
lace, in Junuary Nineteenth Century. 


Extracts from a Sermon Delivered at Keene, N. H., 
Feb. 1, by Rev. Abbott Walkley, 


From the text, “* Thy gentleness hath made 
me great,” Ps. xviii, 36, in the ** New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel.” ‘* Gentleness is looked upon by 
many as mere sentimentalism. The Roman 
nobles and ladies felt that he who proposed to 
do away with the gladiatorial combats was a sen- 
timentalist; the grandees of Spain would think 
the same of him who should protest against their 
bull fights; the western cattle-driver thinks there 
is a good deal of nousense and softness in the 
men who compel him to lay aside the cruel in- 
strument he uses in driving his cattle. 

** One great cry was, ‘ Had you not better pre- 
vent cruelty to human beings?’ Those who 
said this forgot that the thing to be suppressed is 
cruelty. It makes not so much difference what 
particular way it is done; the aim is to make men 
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gentle, to make men gentlemen. He who from 
kindness of heart caresses his horse and dog, is 
not apt to aluse his child. The root of the evil 
of cruelty is in the man; and from that spring the 
cruel acts, be they to child or man. 

‘“*] might advise that church members who ex- 
pect a warm and comfortable place in the church 
do not forget to blanket the horse which brought 
them here, and is now standing outside. I wish to 
putit this morning on higher ground. Life isa 
unit. From the one-celled animal called Ameeba, 
and found in the water gutters along the roof of 
the house up to Newton, life isone. If Paul could 
say that God had created of one blood all nations 
of men, science to-day says God has created all 
animals, plants, and men out of one life. We talk 
of human progress, and by it we mean men only. 
If human progress means anything, it means 
universal progress. We try to develop man in- 
dependent of the great universal life. It cannot 
be done. Human progress means health to man 
and also to the horse; not only comfortable 
houses, but comfortable stables; 1est and study 
for man, aud rest for the horse, — this is human 
progress. 

‘To be humane is to have a broad and deep 
life,— a life touched by the fineness and richness 
which is seen in our prophets and poets : to feel 
the kinship of all life as broad as ours. To treat 
the animals kindly gives a touch of beauty to our 
lives.” 

[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Saint Bernard. 

The most renowned of this race of dogs was 
Barry, whosaved the lives of more than forty peo- 
ple. A German writer says, ‘¢ The most excellent 
of dogs was not he who, at the command of his 
master, conducted the anxious traveller through 


the gloomy forest; not Dryden’s dog, who fell up- 


on and routed four bandits, thus saving his mas- 
ter’s life; not the dog that jumped from the 
bridge and rescued a little maiden from a watery 
grave ; not the dog of Benvenuto Cellini, who 
awoke the goldsmith when a thief approached 
his jewels: but Barry, the sainted Barry of St. 
Bernard. Barry, thou noblest of dogs, thou no- 
blest of animals, thou hadst great intelligence 
and a beart filled with kindness. Thou didst 
save the lives of forty people. With thy sympa- 
thetic feelings thou couldst impart confidence, 
else how could a child venture to sit on thy back 
and cling to thy neck whilst thou bore it to the 
friendly cloister ? Arrived at the door, thou didst 
ring the bell and yield thy charge to the benevo- 
lent brethren, then hurriedst forth in quest of 
others. How didst thou inspire courage and 
confidence! Would that I could have loaned 
thee speech, that many men could have learned 
of thee! Yes, thou didst not wait to be sought, 
thou didst never forget thy holy duty ; as soon 
as snow and fog came thou didst hurry forth. 
As a man, what wouldst thou have been! A 
saint, a founder of a hundred benevolent orders? 
Untiringly thou didst labor through twelve long 
years. 1 had the honor to become acquainted 
with thee. I had heard of thy glorious deeds, 
and I took off my hat in thy presence, greeting 
thee ry oper pa The city did well to care for 
thee in thy old age, and are thy stuffed body in 
the museum at Berne. Let visitors not only take 
off their hats before thee, but buy thy picutre 
and show it to their children, saying, ‘* Follow 
the example of this benevolent Samaritan in 
earnest endeavor to do good.” L. B. U. 


Tricks against Dogs. 

*¢ As curious a beggar trick as any is this one, 
frequently practised .in the outskirts of large 
towns; #. e., provoking a favorite dog to bite, and 
then gathering a crowd. The poorer the person 
the greater will be the popular indignation, and 
the more likely the owner of the animal to remu- 
nerate the beggar handsomely. I more than 
suspect that a good deal of the unexpected fe- 
rocity displayed by these animals is owing to this 
sort of thing.” — London Standard. 


Debate on the proposed new Cattle Law in the United 
States Senate, Tuesday, Jan. 20, 1880. 


Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, asked 
attention to a bill * relative to the transportation 
of animals.” 

The first section. numbered 4.386, provides that 
animals conveyed from ‘‘ one State to another” 
shall not be confined in ‘vehicles, railroad 
cars . . . boats or vessels of any description, for 
a longer pericd than twenty-eight consecutive 
hours without unloading the same for rest, 
water, and feeding for a period of at least seven 
consecutive hours, unless prevented from so 
unloading by unavoidable causes.” 

Sect. No. 4,387 provides that * Animals so 
unloaded shall be put into pens, and shall be 
provided with an abundance of good sound food, 
and properly watercd during such rest by the 
owner or person having the custody thereof, or, 
in case of his default in so doing, then by the 
railroad company, or persons operating any 
railroad, or owners or masters of the vehicles, or 
boats, or vessels transporting the same, at the 
expense of the owner or person in custody. 
thereof; and such company or persons operating 
the said railroad, owvers, or masters, shall, in 
such case, have a lien upon such animals for 
food, care, and custody furnished, and shall not 
be liable for any detention of such animals for 
such purpose.” 

Sect. 4,388 provides that ‘“* Any company or 
persons operating any railroad, or owner or 
custodian of, or person having control over, such 
animals, whose duty it may be to perform any of 
the duties mentioned in either of the two pre- 
ceding sections or two following sections, who 
shall knowingly and wilfully fail to comply 
with any of the provisions thereof. or who shall 
knowingly violate any such provisions, shail be 
liable for and forfeit and pay a penalty of not 
less than one hundred nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars: Provided, however, In all cases 
when animals in transit from one place to 
another be transported in cars, boats, and other 
vessels in which said animals do have daily 
proper food and water, the provisions in regard 
to their being unloaded shall not apply: Pro- 
vided further, In no case shall animals be con- 
fined in cars for a longer period than sixty 
consecutive hours, without unloading the same 
for rest.”? 

Sect. 4,389 provides that ‘ the penalties im- 
posed in Sect. 4,388 shall be recovered by action 
of debt or information in any court having juris- 
diction, with full costs of suit, which shall include 
all costs and necessary charges which shall or may 
have been expended or incurred in and about or for 
the purpose of the suit.” Itis made the duty of 
all United States district attorneys to prosecute 
at once all violations “ which shall be brought to 
their notice or knowledge by any resident of the 
United States making the complaint, and the 
same shall be heard before any Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court of the United States.” 

Sect. 4,390 provides how liens under Sect. 
4,387 may be enforced, with definitions of 
“* State” and * owners” and ‘‘persons.” It then 
continues: — 

“ And any railroad company, or person operat- 
ing any railroad, or the owners or masters of the 
vehicles, or boats, or vessels transporting any 
cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals, which 
shall have been carried on any line or lines of 
transportation in the Dominion of Canada, in 
estimating the twenty-eight consecutive bours 
beyond which animals, as provided by the four 
preceding sections, shall not be confined without 
unloading for rest, water, and food, as aforesaid, 
shall compute the consecutive hours such ani- 
mals shall have been confined in transportation 
in Canada, and on knowingly failing to do so, 
contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be 
subject to the penalties therein mentioned. 

“ And any railroad company, or persons oper- 
ating any railroad, or the owners or masters of 
the vehicles, boats, or vessels subject to the 


jurisdiction of the United States, whose line of 
transportation forms a part of, or is connected 
with, any line of transportation in the Dominion 
of Canada, in making any contract for the trans- 
portation of animals aforesaid, whether such 
transportation be wholly or partly in the United 
States, shall be subject to the provisions of said 
sections; and if any such company, owner, mas- 
ter, or person shall knowingly bring into, assist, 
arrange, or provide for bringing into the United 
States, for consumption or otherwise, any of the 
animals aforesaid, which have been transpoited 
in said Dominion, without having been there 
unloaded for rest, watering, and feeding, except 
as herein provided, shall be liable to the penal- 
tics provided in Sect. 4,388. 

* All fines, penalties, and forfeitures collected 
under the provisions of this and the preceding 
sections shall inure to the United States.” 

Senator Davis, of Illinois, objected because 
the amendment to Sect. 4,388 omits the words, 
* space and opportunity to rest,” which are in the 
existing law. ‘* This must have been for a pur- 
pose. . . . Then, again, why should these cattle 
be kept for sixty hours upon a car, if they cannot 
lie down? Is not that cruelty? 

“ This legislation is levelled at transportation 
by the common cars. . .. The penalties are not 
aimed at transportation by the patent cars. 

‘The penalty is to be recovered by an in- 
former, and Iam opposed to this whole system 
of informers; and in my opinion there is no neces- 
sity for that provision in the bill. Then, no one 
should be allowed to recover ‘full costs’ and 
* necessary charges,’ which may mean every thing 
that they pay counsel, all their travelling ex- 
penses, and hotel bills.” 

Mr. Ilereford doubted the constitutional power 
to pass such a bill. He agreed with one thought 
in the bill, which was that cattle should vot be 
contined too lorg; but he would leave it to the 
owners of the cattle and railroad companies to 
regulate the matter for themselves. 

Mr. Davis proposed to strike out the words in 
Sect. 4,389, which are printed in this report in 
italics; to which Mr. McPherson had no objec- 
tion, and this was done. Also *‘circuit of,” 
which amendment was also agreed to. 

Mr. Davis afterwards proposed an amendment, 
to wit, ‘‘ The penalty created by this act shall be 
recovered by civil action in the name of the 
United States; ’’ and it was agreed to. 

Mr. McPherson offered an amendment that 
“any person interested in the humane treatment 
of animals may ride, at his own risk of per- 
scnal injury, upon the trains” transporting ani- 
mals, to sce that the law is obeyed ‘for the 
protection of animals, on the payment of the reg- 
ular rate of fare, and the refusal of any railroad 
to allow him to do so shall make it liable to the 
penalty in Sect. 4,388. 

Mr. Thurman asked how railroad companies 
are to know who is ** interested in humane treat- 
ment of animals. . . . It will not do.” 

Mr. McPherson said he asked the bill amended 
in the interests of humanity, and in the interests 
of good, sound, healthful meat food for the people. 
* Tf the Senator from Ohio thinks it would be on- 
erous to the railroad companies, I do not wish to 
press it, and I will withdraw the amendment.” 

Mr. Davis, of Lilinois, claimed that cattle 
should have “ space and opportunity to rest.” 

Mr. McPherson said, *‘ It is one of the greatest 
absurdities in the world to think that a drove of 
cattle can be put into cars, given space and op- 
portunity to rest, and. profitably transported from 
the West to the East, under such rules as the 
railway companies make for the stock shipper.” 
To confine the restriction to forty-eight hours 
would be an invidious distinction against St. 
Louis, es it cannot reach Pittsburg or Buffalo 
within that time,and it would be legislating in 
the interests of Chicago.” 

Mr. Davis. of West Virginia, thought this an 
attempt to benefit one or more lines of railway, 
because the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads each begin and end in the same 
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State; and he thought the present law better 
than the new Dill. 

Mr. McPherson said, in illustration, there was 
no provision in the existing law that required 
railroads doiag business and forming connections 
with the Canada roads to obey the law. What 
was the result? If we had undertaken to enforce 
the existing law in our own country, it would 
have forced the cattle transportation through the 

rovinces of Canada, to the injury of our own 
ines of road; and let me tell the Senator fro~ 
Illinois that cattle carried in cars may lie down 
and get up, it is true; they can get a certain 
amount of rest: but still not in the full mean- 
ing of the term, “space and opportunity to 
rest.” Suppose you start with a bucket, and 
every twenty-four hours you take your bucket 
and water your cattle and feed them. Have you 
not observed all the requirements of this bill. 

Mr. Davis, of Illinois: There is no opportu- 
nity. The Humane Society first agitated this 
question on the ground that cattle were treated 
badly. Isay that no steer can stand on its feet 
sixty hours without being injured. Are we to 
legislate for St. Louis, when common humanity 
requires the steer should not remain cooped up 
so long? 

Mr. McPherson: I hope it will not be urged 
that there are such things as palace cars, when I 
say to you that of my own knowledge there is 
not a single patented and patentable device neces- 
sary for any railroad company upon the earth to 
use in the transportation of animals, under each 
provision of this bill. All it requires is simply a 
trough placed in the car for the reception of their 
food, and any man who will undertake to say 
that there is any invention in simply placing a 
trough in a car is asserting what seems to me 
arrant nonsense. 

Mr. Davis, of West Virginia: Have there not 
been patents taken out on these cars? 

Mr. McPherson: In 1858 a patent was issued 
to a man named Robinson, for a car in which he 
put pipes, to carry water. The patent has ex- 
pired. There may be little combinations of 
patents here and there with respect to certain 
things about it, that it is not necessary a railroad 
company should use at all. ‘Two years ago the 
British Humane Society offered a premium of 
£400. That premium was given to the device 
which I have described. Our International 
Humane Society came to the conclusion that 
improved cars were the only way in which re- 
form could be made in transportation. The 
intention of that society is to pay for it them- 
selves, by a private contribution among people 
who have some Christianity and humanity, and 
then offer it as a gift to any railroad company who 
will use it. 

Mr. Davis, of Illinois, again insisted upon the 
need of rest and the superiority of the existing 
law on that point, by compelling cattle to be 
unloaded; Mr. McPherson argued that water 
is the great want of cattle, and that the sixty 
hours requirement for unloading meets every 
other necessity. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, raise legal ques- 
tions as to what courts might decide in various 
States was the proper convenience for food. 

In reply to a question of Mr. Davis, of West 
Virginia, ‘* What is an improved mode of trans- 
portation?” Mr. MacPherson said that “in the 
mode that we propose to adopt, if we can con- 
vince the railroads of the country, as I believe 


we can, that they should adopt it, the producer | 


in any Western State would be able to take the 
corn he raises, at ten cents a bushel, put it in the 
car, and start to market without being subjected 
to the impositions of stock yards along the line 
of the railroad.” 

Mr. Davis, of West Virginia: Then the whole 
of it is the new car. 

Mr. McPherson: If it is not employed, the 
provision would not be operative, most certainly. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio: No one can deny that 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and the pre- 
vention of the sale of diseased food, are impor- 


tant objects, and no one will say that they do 
not commend themselves to his most favorable 
consideration. I think we are indebted to the 
Senator from New Jersey for the labor he has 
taken to accomplish these objects. 

Mr. Thurman then raised the question for care- 
ful consideration, whether the Constitution gave 
power for such a bill. He then questioned if 
roals can know whether the particulir cattle 
received from connecting roads have been con- 
fined in excess of the time namzd in the bill. 
He then raised legal questions as to who may 
prosecute: who had a lien upon the cattle? Mr. 
Thurm wn added, * I want my friend from New 
Jersey to be impressed with the fact that I sym- 
pathize fully with him in the thing sought to be 
done, and that [ do not mike the criticism of 
this bill in any spirit of hostility to his object; 
but [ want his means to be constitutional means, 
and I want them to be adapted to the end in 
view.” 

Mr. McPherson said that, if unconstitutional, 
no Senator so minded would vote for it; but with 
respect to the machinery by which the provisions 
of the bill are to be carried out, he would ac- 
cept amendments, if he could consistently. The 
subject was then laid upon the table and the bill 
was ordered to be reprinted for the use of the 
Senate. — Abbreviated from Cong. Globe. 


The Nebrask+ Society, P. C. A., 


Held a most interesting meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 12, at the Board of Trade 
Rooms in Omaha. President Miller gave an 
account of the Chicago meeting, and spoke words 
of hope of the work in Nebraska. Secretary 
Smith recommended the employment of an 
agent; the maintenance of a central office; 
weekly or semi-monthly meetings; distribution 
of humane literature, such as ‘ Golden Rules,” 
* Care of Horses,” ** Check Rein,” ** How to kill 
animals humanely,” ete., and efforts to get 
drinking fountains in Omaha. The meeting was 
addressed by Rev. J. Williams, Rev. A. P. Sher- 
rill, Rev. W. E. Copeland, and Messrs. Cranford, 
North, Pointz, Mrs. Savage aud others. We find 
the report in the “ Omaha [Terald,”’ and hope to 
see there many succeeding meetings equally ear- 
nest and aggressive. We have high hopes of the 
Nebraska society, because it has true leaders to 
carry it on. ‘The secretary pointed out simple, 
practical, fruitful plans. The Lerald is bravely 
outspoken. Will not the pulpits of Omaha ‘ fol- 
low in their train”? ; 


The New Hampshire Society, P. C. A.,; 


Held its annual meeting at Portsmouth, in De- 
cember. ‘The reports of Secretary Batchelder 
and the address of President Marvin, in the Ad- 
verliser of Portsmouth, breathe an earnest and 
hopeful spirit. President Marvin said that much 
good had been done by humane literature in the 
schools of Portsmouth and elsewhere. The so- 
ciety has secured convictions in various parts of 
the State. The secretary rejoices in the passage 
of a law for suppressing pigeon shooting in the 
State. The society failed, as the Massachusetts 
Society failed, to get a law for killing worthless 
and disabled animals, but it is sure to be gained 
yet. ‘There were one hundred and twenty-six 
cases investigated and attended to during the 
year. The receipts of this society were $297.12, 
and expenses $218.76. The work done with 
such slender means reflects great credit upon 
the Portsmouth society. 


The Louise King Association for Preventionof Cruelty 
to Animals, 


At Savannah, Ga, has offered prizes to the chil- 
dren of the public schools of that city for the best 
essays on kindness to animals. The highest 
prize will be a gold medal known as the Platsheck 
medal, and named after the faithful Secretary of 
the Association, Mr. Nathan K. Platsheck. In 


due time, we hope to hear a report, when the 
results are announced, 


The Delaware Society P. C. A. 


At Wilmington, at its regular meeting, Dec. 16, 
heard a report of the doings at Chicago of the 
Humane Association, from its excellent represen- 
tative atthat meeting. Few delegates gave more 
careful attention to its dvings or m ide wiser sug- 
gestions than Mr. Bringhurst. It is pleasant to 
see that he had a favorable as well as interesting 
report t» his constituents. 


Society for the Protection of Children. 

It gives us great pleasure to state that the two 
societies of this State to protect children have 
been united. Its officers are Mr. R. E. Apthorp, 
President, and Mr. George B. Dorr, Treasurer. 

It has an excellent list of officers, among whom 
are Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rev. J. Freeman 
Clarke, Rev. A. A. Miner, Ex-Gov. Gaston, 
Gov. Long, Henry W. Longfellow, Samuel E. 
Sewall, and Judge Abbott. 

-An appeal has been made to the public in its 
behalf, which we cannot doubt will meet a gen- 
erous answer. 

We hail the new society as a fellow-worker 
with our own against cruelty, and bid it a hearty 
God speed! Unhappily, there is work enough 
for both. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Treatment of Horses. 


Allow me through your columns to say a few 
words in answer to a most valuable paragraph 
signed Shawanebeke. As [ have ridden anil 
driven from early days, I am naturally inter- 
ested in all that relates to the well-being and 
comfort of the horse, the useful helper to the 
poor man. One of my grievous points kas 
always been heated stubles, otherwise unven- 
tilated. This past summer | hal a conversation 
with a humane gentleman on this subject. He 
quite agreed in saying it was a great mistake, as 
tar as the health of horses is concerned, to place 
them in such heated stables. Here [ would ask, 
why are stables not built with chimneys? why 
should horses be made to endure that which we 
cannot? On first going into a sleeping apart- 
ment, we naturally look how it is ventilated. 
Your journal informs us they were first put in 
houses in 1236. That is an interesting fact to 
learn, and I am tempted to ask in what year 
they will be introduced into stables. Take for 
instance the mews. In England we have fam- 
ilies living over stables; in visiting some of 
these, how ofien I have pitied the poor horses 
in a summer’s evening, in their hot, close berths! 
Why should nota little consideration be shown, 
and a flue made from the stable into the flue 
above? Even a window kept open is not like 
an aperture above. Private stables could easily 
be constructed with a small chimney, which 
need not necessarily begin as low down as our 
grates, but commence from above the horses’ 
height. If this subject were circulated in papers 
and journals, no doubt omnibus proprietors and 
others would take up this method of improve- 
ment. — Miss Compton, London. 


Dogs, by Baron Weber. 


If vivisectors have no consideration for dogs 
themselves, they owe some consideration at 
least to us who are interested in dogs and inter- 
cede for them. I could myself write a poem on 
their attachment to man; for during four years 
in the wilds of South Africa, three dogs faith- 
fully guarded my tent, my wagon, and all the 
rest of my property. . 
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Boston, March, 1880. 


Our March Paper. 

—This number has been delayed by a fire 
in the premises of our printers, which com- 
pletely destroyed the paper first prepared for 
this month. Thanks to the energy of the 
Wright Publishing Co.,we are enabled to have 
it again in print in a reasonably short time. 

— On page 79 will be found the monthly report 
for January of cases investigated and prosecuted 
by the Mass. Society in January, and also an 
article upon some special cases. They show the 
activity of our agents in bringing offenders to 
justice. 

— The brief extracts from letters of school 
teachers and publishers, the letter from a ship- 
per of cattle from Maine, and the discussion on 
the Cattle Bill in the United States Senate, are 
among the articles worthy the attention of our 
readers. 

— For the pretty picture of ‘‘The Rabbits,” 
from *“‘ The Nursery”? of Boston, we return 
thanks to Mr. Shorey, its publisher. 


Monthly Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the directors of 
the M.S. P. C. A., for February, was held at the 
society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 17th, at 11 A.M. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Homans, Mrs. 
Lowell, Miss Lyman, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Chaney, 
and Messrs. Angell, N. Appleton, George Noyes, 
8. E. Sawyer, H. B. Hill, and A. Firth. Presi- 
dent Angell in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read by the 
secretary and approved. The secretary also read 
the cash report for Jan. 17, which was referred 
to the finance committee. 

The secretary presented the report of an 
investment made by the trustees of the Perma- 
manent Fund, and of having paid a premium 
thereon of $340. It was voted to pay it from 
the treasury, and the chairman of the finance 
committee was authorized to give an order for 
the same. 

Mr. N. Appleton, from a committee, recom- 
mended a list of twenty-eight persons as honor- 
ary members of the M. S. P. C. A., all of whom 
are honorably connected with foreign societies of 
like character; and the several persons named 
therein were unanimously elected. The secre- 
tary was instructed to inform each one of his or 
her election, and to send to each, one of our 
* cards of membership.”? 

Mrs. Appleton, from the committee on the 
proposed Fair, reported, That it is expedient to 
have a Fair next December, unless large gifts 
shall make one unnecessary. 

On motion of Mrs. Homans, the report was laid 
upon the table, with the understanding that it 
shall be considered at the next meeting, and be 
named upon the call of the secretary for that 
meeting. 

Mr. Appleton offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: — 

Resolved, That at the regular future meet- 
ings of the directors, the first agent of this soci- 
ety shall present in person a report of what has 


been done during the preceding four weeks, the 
reading of which shall not exceed fifteen minutes. 


On motion of Mr. Noyes, it was also voted, 
That a committee be appointed to see the Police 
Commissioners of this city and ask for the ap- 
pointment of one or more police officers to 
enforce the laws against cruelty to animals. 

Messrs. G. Noyes and N. Appleton were ap- 
pointed said committee. 

Questions were raised as to legislation to pre- 
vent the overloading of horse cars, and also to 
enable officers to kill diseased animals. No 
action, it was replied, had been taken this year 
in regard to the latter, but the first subject was 
then in the hands of a committee, on the petition 
of Mr. Durant. 


The list of new honorary members follows: — 


Baron Doctor Larrey, President Paris Saci- 
ety; Le Marquis de Ginestous, Vice-President 
Paris Society; Colonel Fery d’Esclands, Vice- 
President Paris Society; Mr. C. Millet, General 
Secretary Paris Society; Mr. F. Bruneau, inven- 
tor of the Bruneau Mask; Duke Federico Lancia 
di Brolo, President Sicilian Society (Palermo, 
Italy); Mr. Bruno Marquart, President Dres- 
den Society, Germany; Prince Michel Oginski, 
President Retowo Society, Russia; Mr. Emile 
de Damseaux, Vice President Brussels Society, 
Belgium; Mr. Henri Murisier, President Geneva 
Society, Switzerland; Mr. Otto Hartmann, Pres- 
ident Cologne Soviety, Germany; Mr. Edouard 
Marcussen. Copenhagen, Denmark; Earl of 
Aberdare, President Royal Society, London; 
John Colam, Secretary Royal Society, London; 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, of London; Mr. T. B. 
Smithies, of London. 

Also the presidents of societies of which Pres- 
ident Angell is an honorary member. and not 
mentioned above: Berlin, Germany; Riga, Rus- 
sia; Amsterdam, [lolland; Zurich, Switzerland; 
Munich, Bavaria; Trieste, Italy; Vienna, Aus- 
tria; Hamburg, Germany; New Brandenburg, 
Germany; Florence, Italy; Calcutta, British 
India; Copenhagen, Denmark; and Baron Von 
Weber, Dresden, Germany. 


At 12.15 o’clock it was voted to adjourn. 


The Discussion on Senat.r McPherson’s Cattle Bill. 


We give up what space we can spare to this 
discussion on the first day it came up for consid- 
eration in the Senate. On the next day it was 
also debated by Messrs. Thurman, of Ohio, 
Eaton, of Connecticut, Kirkwood, of Iowa, 
Davis, of West Virginia, and others; at the end 
of which, on account of the changes made by 
amendments, the bill was recommitted to the 
same committee that reported it. Since then it 
has not been heard from up to this time. 

It is obvious, we submit, that the bill had not 
been carefully drawn; and for that reason, 
some amendments were necessary. The provis- 
ion that permitted animals to be kept sixty 
hours at a time in the ordinary cars, was, we 
think, inconsistent with the humane purpose of 
the bill. The objections to this, on the part of 
Senator Davis, of Illinois, were not answered. 
Certain minor provisions in regard to costs were 
also indefensible. Our humane organizations, of 
course, require that every just aid to prosecutors 
should be given; but unusual conditions, like 
that to pay costs and necessary charges which 
“a complainant may have expended or in- 
curred,” are open to such objections as would 
endanger any bill containing them. 

Senator McPherson labored under the dis- 
advantage of being charged with a private inter- 
est in certain cars, known as palace cattle cars. 


We understand him to deny this, but the persis- 
tency with which it was repeated must have had 
some effect. That provision also which exempts 
from the conditions of the law, cars in which 
animals “ can have daily, proper food and water,” 
is so just as to be its own vindication ; for, if 
animals are in cars where they can can have the 
needs of their nature — food, water, and rest, — 
fairly met, the reason for unloading has ceased 
to apply to them. But here again was one of 
Senator McPherson’s weak points. The appar- 
ent purpose was right ; but the omission to in- 
clude rest as one of the requirements in such 
cars — a requirement found in the old law — was 
fairly used with great effect against his new bill. 
It was this which gave most color to the charge 
that some special car was behind it. 

But the end is not yet, and cannot be, until 
the removable cruelties of the cattle traffic are at 
an end. We cannot doubt the sincere purpose of 
Senator McPherson to continue the struggle, 
until the high honor shall be his of hastening a 
more merciful era in the cattle trade. Heisa 
practical man, and may be trusted to so amend 
his bill as to free it from all the reasonable objec- 
tions of humane men, and to bring to his side, we 
trust, such Senators as Thurman, of Ohio, and 
Davis, of Illinvis. 


Vivisection. 

This subject is attracting much attention here 
as well as in Europe. The well-attested cases of 
atrocious cruelty by vivisectionists in Paris, 
Florence, and elsewhere in Europe, have shown 
the possibilities of ‘‘ wrong and outrage ” in the 
name of science. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that in Boston anesthetics are used, and 
that consciousness does not return in any case, 
after insensibility has been once induced; but 
such underlying questions as ‘‘ How far life 
may be taken for such experiments?” ‘* What 
science can show for them?” and * What prac- 
tical medicine has gained so far by vivisection? ” 
are of growing interest. The second and third 


questions are of a nature which few laymen can 
answer; but it is equally plain that the medical 
body is not a unit in regard to them. Men of 
high mark in the profession, here and elsewhere, 
do not admit the claims made by the vivisec- 
tionists on either of the points named. 

Our societies, however, were not formed upon 
this issue of vivisection, and their friends can- 
not desire to be drawn into controversy about it; 
but intelligent and ‘fair discussion is always in 
order, and facts are always welcome, let them 
lead where they may. 


Correspondence. 
From a prominent railway officer : — 


“TI am heartily glad that the American Hu- 
mane Association has made an effort to get an 
improved car in the furm it has, as it seems to 
me most reasonable and proper. 

“It has not seemed to me to be difficult to 
adapt cars for the carrying of our tame cattle, 
which are accustomed to being handled, but it 
is the wild Texas steers with which you will have 
difficulty. That has been my fear.’ 


Subscriptions for the Cattle Car Prize 
Continue to come in. Hannah Shipley has sent 
$50, and Elizabeth B. Hilles $15, both of Wil- 
mington, Del., and Miss A. May, of Leicester, 
Mass., $5. ‘There is opportunity yet for other 
friends. 
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The Massachusetts Prizes. 


How general the competition for them may be, 
is not yet known. The offers have been sent to 
the school committee men of the three hundred 
and forty-two cities and towns of this State, and 
to them also were sent copies of Our DumB 
ANIMALS, the Pledge of Mercy, and Prof. 
Swing’s admirable sermon. The circular ap- 
peared also in many of the leading newspapers of 
the State. Letters have also been sent to many 
school-teachers for information, the answers 
from whom are now coming in. The leading 
publishers of the country have sent expressions 
of good-will, and such facts as were desired in 
regard to their own publications. Officers of 
railways have sent their rules for the judges, 
aud it is hoped that among them may be found 
some that deserve to be more widely known, 
because of the care they require to be given 
to animals while being transported. The judges 
upon horse-car drivers, upon trackmen, hack- 
men, and coach drivers, and upon the treat- 
ment of cows with their calves at the cattle mar- 
kets, are all attending to the trusts committed 
to them. Inventors have not yet sent descrip- 
tions of what they have done ; but there will yet 
be claims for the prizes offered them. Reports of 
disinterested services in behalf of animals must 
come, if at all, from observers, and nét from the 
doers of them. Such accounts will be before the 
judges. 

If the responses severally shall fail below 
expectation, the wider attention to our cause 
throughout the State in consequence of the 
offers, and the generous purpose manifested by 
the prizes, will not be fruitless. 

We copy a few paragraphs from letters in 
regard to the prizes: — 


Extracts from Letters of Teachers in our Public 
Schools. 


I. 


“ While I am notable to point out any teacher 
who has taught with marked success ‘the 
duty of mercy to the dumb creation,’ I should 
grieve not to think that hundreds and thousends 
of my fellow-teachers were speaking words, and 
livirg in the sight of their pupils lives, that are 
eloquent in defence of those who cannot speak 
for themselves.” 


II. 


‘¢ We have been and shall be desirous to for- 
ward the good work of protecting dumb ani- 
mals; but I am unable to designate any teachers 
who have been especially prominent in that 
work.” 

III. 


“Thave sent your circular to the first class, 
and have sent them to the teachers to read. I 
realize the good that your society is doing, and 
promise to second your efforts as I have occasion 
from time to time in my school.” 


Iv. 


‘¢ We intend to have all the influence of the 
school in the direction your society points, but 
there is no teacher who could be recommended 
for any especial public notice by your organiza- 

n. 


Vv. 


** Among the teachers with whom I daily asso- 


ciate, there is probably not one who would not 
recognize and inculcate on all suitable occasions 
the duty of being just and merciful to the dumb 
creation; and yet Iam not aware that any one 
has made it a point of teaching it to his classes 
in the year of grace 1879. Such teaching, to be 
effectual, must usually be incidental, and being 
80, is not readily recognized in such way as to sug- 
the giver of it as acandidate fora prize... . 

hile 1 heartily sympathize with the general 
purposes of your society, and believe that you 
are doing a great and good work, I am not able 


to communicate such definite information as is 
required for the purpose of awarding prizes.” 


vi. 


Tt is desired that I should use such influence 
as I can to further the aims of your society. Be 
assured that I am ready in all ways and at all 
times to do what.in me lies. If it is expected 
that I shall report the names of some one or 
more. teachers worthy of your prize, I know of 
no one who occupies that pre-eminence. I shall 
be very glad to call the attention of the teachers 
in this school to your circular; and if anything 
worthy of mention occurs, I will communicate it 
to you.” 

Vil. 


From a chairman ofa school committee: — 

“We enjoin upon all our teachers to give 
instruction to their pupils upon good morals 
generally, and in our course of study, among the 
topics of such instruction, specitically mention 
* kindness to dumb animals.’ L presume that has 
not been taught more than other virtues, neither 
should it be. I presume that none of our teach- 
ers will wish to be considered as competitors for 
the prizes.” 
Extracts from Letters of Publishers. 

I. 


*“T send youa copy of my only publication re- 
lating to animals. While sympathizing with you 
on the subject, | have as yet published nothing 
of a direct character, though I may at a future 
date.” 

II. 


*¢ Regret we have nothing since Jan. 1, 1879.” 


Ill. 


“T would be glad to send you the list as re- 
quested, but we have nothing on this subject on 
our list ; and yet I desire to express my grati- 
tude that Massachusetts is moving so earnestly in 
this work of prevention, and to bid you, and all 
engaged with you, God speed in the good work.” 


IV. 


“ Although we are unable to do anything for 
your cause in a practical way in our magazines 
at present, yet we beg to assure you of our hearty 
co-operation in your good work.” 


Vv. 


“We regret to 7™ that we publish nothing 
upon that subject. We would be glad to further 
your cause, and indeed have lately suggested to 
one of our most popular authors that she should 
write a book with it in view. We may be able at 
some time in the future to announce something 
of importance to the cause.” 


Vi. 


“ We thank you for your kind favor of the 9th 
inst., and the circular which you enclosed. The 
cause you represent has our hearty sympathy ; 
but we are unable to be of any assistance in the 
way you suggest, for the reason that we have no 
books on our list which touch sufliciently upon 
the subject. With best wishes for the success of 
your society and all others of like nature, we 
remain, etc.” 


Correspondence of Our Dumb Animals, 
LONDON. 


I was pleased to see the quotation of that 
charming episode in your January paper from 
the Mahabharata concerning the hero who de- 
clined to go to heaven without his dog. You 
should have added the very beautiful and Bun- 
yan-like sequel in the original, when Yudhist- 
thira finally refuses Indra’s offer, the dog trans- 
forms himselves into Yama, the God of Death, 
who has followed the steps of the hero thus far, 
and now quits him on the threshold of heaven 
with a blessing on his fidelity. 


The hero undergoes one trial more when he 
enters paradise, and, missing his wife and 
brothers, is told they are in Padalon. He de- 


‘clares (like Mr. Mill), ‘* then to hell will Igo”; 


and this last sacrifice accomplished, he and they 
are reunited and blessed forever. To such as he, 
hell itself is ever magic, an illusion. 

Would that our Semitic sacred books contained 
something like those Aryan stories about dogs, 
Home’s tale of Argus, or the magnificant passage 
in the Zend Avesta in which Ormuzd commands 
the tender care of the animals, *‘ for I have made 
the dog, l who am Ahura Mazda.” — F. C. Cobbe. 


BOSTON. 


THE article on the ‘ check-rein,’ by Dio 
Lewis, in the J apeety paper, is, as always, very 
important, and should, I think, appear in other 
papers. ‘The attention of all rich, as well as 
poorer owners of horses, should be led to this 
subject frequently, —over and over again.. Many 
rich women, as well as careless, unthinking, or 
actually cruel men, need to be enlightened, if 
not compelled to mercy; for the most effectual re- 
form, after all, would be a law prohibiting the 
use of this unnecessary, torturing rein. Can 
that be procured? 

There should be much more said about the 
preservation of birds, and women should know 
the terrible and most useless slaughter or exter- 
mination of beautiful, happy songsters, all for 
the needless folly of decorating a hat or costume. 
The absurdity of all is, perhaps, the effort at 
Newport to introduce and imitate the old tradi- 
tionary English hunt, by a hapless, ill-trained 
crowd of men, women, horses, and dogs against 
one poor, cowering, guileless fox, who at last sat 

uietly and meekly on a wall awaiting his murder 
rom the brave huntsmen and women, induced, 
no doubt, to share this glory by the love of a 
new, dashing excitement and a becoming hunt- 
ing costume. Was ever exhibition more pitiable 
and more ludicrous! 


VERMONT. 


‘S Wer are having lyceums at our place this 
winter. My husband suggested this question 
fur discussion: ‘ Is instinct in the brute of the 
same order as reason in man, only of a less 
degree?’ 

“Our doctor took the affirmative alone, although 
the question was ably discussed in the negative. 
It was decided in the affirmative. The doctor’s 
address was not only an argument, it was a lec- 
ture. He appealed to ministers to preach kind- 
ness to dumb animals. and for parents to teach 
it to their children. He showed cruelty to be 
low and degrading. I think it made an impres- 
sion that nothing else could. All who spoke in 
the negative indorsed the doctor’s sentiments 
in regard to cruelty. I could see there was an 
increase of feeling in behalf of mercy. J assure 
you T was deliyhted with the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 


Death. 


Mr. Thomas Conery, of this city, died Feb. 21, 
at the age of sixty-eight years. 

Mr. Jonery had much to do with horses as a 
teamster at first, and for many years afterwards 
as a master truckman. His noble nature was 
shown in his lifelong recognition of the rights 
of animals. He was among the earliest friends 
of the Mass. Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. He was one of the petitioners for 
its act of incoporation, and for several years one 
of its directors. He was invited a few weeks ago 
to serve as a judge in awarding prizes to the 
drivers of horse cars, and accepted the duty; 
but in his subsequent severe sickness sent his 
resignation with regrets. 

A notice in the “ Transcript” said of him that 
ier knew him but to esteem and respect 

im.” 

All honor to the memory of such a man. 
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Children’s Department. 


The Hylas. 
In the crimson sunsets of the spring, 
Children, have you heard the hylas pipe, 
Ere with robin’s note the meadows ring, 
Ere the silver willow buds are ripe? 


Long before the swallow dares appear, 
When the April weather frees the brooks, 

Sweet and high a liquid note you hear, 
Sounding clear at eve from wooded nooks. 


*T is the hylas. ‘* What are hylas, pray?” 
Do-you ask me, little children sweet? 
They are tree-toads, brown and green and 


gray, 
Small and slender, dusky, light, and fleet. 


All the winter long they hide and sleep 
In the dark earth’s besom, safe and fast; 
When the sunshine finds them, up they leap, 
Glad to feel that spring is come at last. 


Glad and grateful, up the trees they climb, 
Pour their cheerful music on the air, 
Crying, ‘‘ Here’s an end of snow and rime! 
Beauty is beginning everywhere! ” 
Listen, children, for so sweet a cry, 
Listen till you hear the hylas sing, 
Ere the first star glitters in the sky, 
Ia the crimson sunsets of the spring. 
— Celia Thaxter, in February St. Nicholas. 


The Power of Kindness. 


A Cadiz letter says: Notice has been 
posted in all the public places that on a 
certain day the bull called * El Moro” 
would be introduced inte the arena, and 
that, when he should have been goaded 


RABBITS. 


From “The Nursery,” 
of Loston. 


Miss Tabitha. 


Miss Tabitha looked like a lady, 
In very fine velvet and silk; 
As she lived in a mansion quite shady, 
Her face was as white as new milk. 
Miss Tabitha's eyes were her beauty; 
They glowed like a furnace on duty. 


Miss Tabitha’s ways were quite cunning; 
In her sports she was always the winner; 

Her feats were in scrambling and running, 
Yet never away from her dinner. 

She ate both sedately and slowly, 

A hint to the high and the lowly. 


Miss Tabitha made no pretension. 

It is true that she lived upon pelf, 
On a plan of unbounded extension, 

Quite at ease, — she helped simply herself; 
Yet the fate of the milkmaid waxed harder, 
And sorry her lot at the larder. 


Miss Tabitha held her receptions | 
In the very best chair close at hand, 
In the fashion at great state elections, 
When the governor sits with the band. 
She met all new-comers most kindly, 
And wiuked at their failings quite blindly. 


Like her fellows, some better, some worse, 
Miss Tabitha’s end came at last. 
Her departure we will not rehearse, 
As the mournful event is long past; 
And her chair is welt filled, and her place, 
By one from the Angora race. 
— Surah D. Clark. 


Fable. 


How apt are men to condemn in oth- 
ers what they practise themselves with- 


to the utmost fury, a young girl would 
appear and reduce the animal to quiet subjection. 
The people of Cadiz had heard of ** El Moro” as 
the. most magnificent bull ever brought into the 
city: and it soon became known that the girl 
thus advertised was a peasant girl of Espara, 
who had petted the bull, and fed and cared for it 
during the years of its growth. On the appointed 
day the vast amphitheatre was filled with an 
anxious, eager crowd. The bulls had been killed 
and dragged away, and then the flourish of trum- 
pets announced the coming of the hero of the day. 
With a deep, terrific roar, “* El Moro” entered 
upon the scene. He was truly magnificent, — 
a bovine monarch, —blac< and glossy, with 
aoa of fire, dilating nostrils, and wicked-looking 
orns. 

The picadores attacked him warily, hurled their 
banderillos (small dart-like javelins, ornamented 
with ribbons, and intended to goad and infuriate). 
The bull had killed three horses off-hand, and 
had received eight banderillos in his neck and 
shoulders, when, upon a given signal, the pica- 
dores and matadores suddenly withdrew, leaving 
the infuriated beast alone in his wild paroxysms 
of wrath. Presently a soft, musical note, like 
the piping of a lark, was heard, and directly after- 
wards a girl not more than fifteen years of age. 
with the tasteful garb of an Andalusian peasant, 
and with a pretty face, sprang lightly into the 


arena, approaching the bull fearlessly, at the 


same time calling his name, “‘ Moro! Moro! Ya 
voy!”? At the first sound of the sweet voice the 
animal ceased his fury, and turned towards the 
pe whence it came, and when he saw the girl 
ne plainly manifested pleasure. She came to his 
head and put forth her hand, which he licked 
with his tongue. Then she sang a low, sweet 
song, at the same time caressing the animal by 
patting him on the forehead, and while she 
sang, the suffering monarch kneeled at her feet. 
Then she stooped and gently removed the cruel 
banderillos, after which, with her arms around 
** El Moro’s” neck, she led him towards the gate 
of the touril. 


The Rabbit. 


It appears certain that if cold or other discom- 
forts did not affect the rabbit more than the hare, 
he would never take the trouble to dig himself a 
burrow; and we are perhaps in error when we 
ascribe to his industry the simple result of his 
weakness. But when necessity has led any one 
species to a discovery of this kind, from it may 
spring a succession of ideas which places this 
species far above others. The mere fact of their 
laboring together at their habitation, and living 
in society, is a new order of things, very sugges- 
tive to sensitive beings, hitherto wanderers with- 
out any fixed abode. Itis impossible but that the 
trouble of their work, added to the sense of its 
utility, should lead to a feeling of proprietorship, 
and that some kind of neighborly relations 
should be the result. The notion of property 
incontestably exists among rabbits. The same 
families occupy the same warrens without mov- 
ing, and extend them as their number increases. 
We have seen the liveiy and courageous interest 
they take in all the members of their kind. Old 
age and the rights of paternity are held in high 
esteem by them, and it seems likely, from what 
we know, that were we able thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the domestic economy of this subterranean 
people, we should find a degree of order equal to 
that which is supposed to exist among bees. 

If we penetrate into the interior of their habi- 
tations, we may observe the ingenuity they show 
in the arrangement of their apartments, and a 
complete set of precautions which insure their 
safety, amidst the various accidents to which 
they are exposed. Their burrows are usually so 
situated as to be out of danger of inundations; 
the entrance half conceals the interior of the 
domicile; the numerous chambers communicat- 
ing one with another, and the winding passages, 
fatigue and often discourage the ferret who makes 
his way into the abode. The rabbit, sufficiently 
alive to his true interest to prefer a siege to the 
danger he would run in leaving his citadel, finds 
in this labyrinth a very secure asylum. — Leroy. 


out scruple! 

A wolf, says Plutarch, peeping into a hut 
where a company of shepherds were regaling 
themselves with a joint of mutton, ‘‘What a 
clamor,” said the wolf, “* would these men have 
raised if they had caught me at such a banquet! ” 


A Dog with a Know'edge of two Languages. 

A sheep-dog constantly in the company of its 
master will learn not only to understand what [ 
may call its professional language, but eveu the 
drift of general conversation. A young dog so 
instructed will also pick up fresh tongues. For 
instance, I know of a collie sent from the Chevi- 
ots to Jutland which learned the Danish shep- 
herd’s commands, and yet when its old master 
visited it still remembered and acted upon the 
English phraseology it had known three years 
before. In fact, it picked up in a year more 
Danish than the shepherd who accompanied it 
from the Cheviots. — London Standard. 


Affectionate Cats. 


An old cat we had would never be kept out 
of my wife’s room when she was ill, though on 
other occasions puss never went up stairs. One 
day he brought up a fat mouse and laid it on the 
bed beside his mistress with a complacent mew, 
such as cats make use of when addressing their 
young, evidently inviting her to rise and eat. 
Doubtless the poor fellow thought she was hun- 
gry. Another cat I had would never cease purr- 
ing and rubbing round my legs of a morning 
until I had patted her on the head and said, 
* Poor puss,” when she walked away quite con- 
tented, and I saw no more of her for that day. — 
London Standard. 


“Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity: 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Sp ke laws tu them, and stid that by the soul 
Quly the nations shall be great and free.’’ 


— Wordsworth. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in January. 


Whole number of complaints received, 106: viz., beating, 8; 
overworking and overloading, 10; driving when lame or galled, 
39; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 11; abandoning, 
1; torturing, 1; driving when diseased, 4; cruelly transporting, 
1; general cruelty, 31. 

Remedied without prosecution, 42; warned, 22; not substan. 
tiated, 17; not found, 9; anonymous, 4; prosecuted, 12; con- 
victed, 11; indictment also obtained in one case reported pending 
Jan. 1, not yet tried. 

Animals killed, 14; taken from work, 34. 


Recent Cases of Cruelty in Massachusetts. 


There has been an indictment of the New 
York and New England Railroad corporation, 
for confining hogs on their cars beyond the time 
limited by the statute. In this case, there were 
six car loads, consigned to North & Co., of East 
Cambridge. The animals arrived in Boston 
quite early Sunday morning, Dec. 7, and were 
allowed to remain in the yards of the company 
until Monday forenoon, when one of our agents in- 
terfered; and throuch his efforts, they were sent 
to their destination early that afternoon. The 
animals were said to have left Jersey City on the 
night of the previous Friday, and had conse- 
quently been without food or water for a period 
of at least sixty hours. When the case came to 
trial the railroad company plead guilty, and was 
fined $25 and costs. 

Another case was that of the proprietor of a 
pissery in the suburbs, who was found feeding 

is stock on the liquid refuse of a starch factory. 
When first visited by our agents, he had upwards 
of a hundred in number; but the effects of their 
ke-ping has been to materially reduce their 
number. The owner was fined $50 and costs; 
but he appealed, and his case is waiting trial 
in the upper court. His establishment has since 
been under the surveillance of our agent, and 
unless a radical reform in his manner of feeding 
is maintained, other prosecutions will follow. 

Another case was a party charged with having 
entered a stable in the night time and cut the 
legs of a horse, mutilating him so that the owner 
was obliged to kill him. The case was tried 
in the upper court of Plymouth County, on the 
lGth inst. It ended in a verdict of guilty, and a 
sentence of three years to the State prison. 

Another case was that of a man who was seen 
by one of our agents at a distance to be “ going 
through the motions” of beating a mule. No 
blows were heard, and no weapon was seen: but 
investigation showed that the animal had been 
beaten with a weapon made of wire, braided to- 
gether. The arrest of the driver followed, and 
a penalty of $15 and costs was imposed. Cc. 


Cruelty and Drunkenness, 


A frequent experience of agents of our society 
is to find the doers of cruelly among the very 
poor whose poverty was caused by their bad 
habits. Of course, cruelty is cruelty, by whom- 
soever committed, and sufferers must be pro- 
tected without regard to the worldly condition of 
their oppressors; but this experience shows that 
to the long array of crimes chargeable to the vice 
of drunkenness must often be added cruelty to all 
dependent. dumb creatures. 


An Kven Balance. 


Our correspondence with teachers and school 
committees in regard to prizes has called out 
many expressions of hearty sympathy with our 
cause. One of our country committee-men, how- 
ever, thinks that mercy to the animals should be 
taught with the other virtues, and not with any 
especial emphasis. But the only controversy on 
the subject we ever heard of grew out of the 
fact that mercy to the dependent animals was 
not only not taught as other virtues to the young 
are, but, alas! was not taught at all. And as to 
emphasis, that must depend upon circumstances. 
If our correspondent lived in a community in 
which lying was a general vice, would he not con- 


sider the duty of teaching truth-telling there an 
urgent one? Would he be always careful to hold 
the balance, in order that he might not urge truth- 
fulness too strenuously? The question implies its 
answer. And ina neighborhood where cruelty 
to animals is a conspicuous crime, no friend of 
theirs and no true friend of their owners is in 
much danger, we submit, of: emphazising too 
much the command, * Be ye merciful.” 


Protection by Horses. 


A well-known lady of Brookline whose, father 
was a clergyman of that town, remembers one 
day to have seen a dog barking at some cows in 
a pasture near her home. In another part of the 
pasture were horses too grazing. All the ani- 
mals in the pasture belonged there, excepting the 
dog. The horses, on the occasion of which we 
speak, left their own ground and went together 
towards the dog, and when near enough one of 
them kicked at him! Soon the dog saw his dan- 
ger and ran out of the lot, when the horses 
returned to the place where they had been 
feeding. 


The Prize for Improved Cattle Car. 


We hope to announce the judges in our next 
paper. We trust that the men selected may 
accept the honorable duty. 

In order that the East and the West may be 
Tepresented, some of them must be far apart; 
but distance is of little account now. Their 
selection is an appeal to their public spirit and 
humanity, which we trust will not be disregarded 
by them. 


Maternal Affection of Animals. 


Of all the passions of animals, that which 
seems to leave the deepest traces in their mem- 
ory is maternal affection. This is natural, 
because it influences them very powerfully, and 
for a considerable time. The ideas which they 
acquire relating to the education of their young 
become as familiar to them as those which 
regard their own preservation. A white par- 
tridge of some experience does not hastily de- 
cide where to build her nest. She places it on 
the high ground to preserve it from wet; she is 
caretul to make it in the midst of briers and 
thorns, that it may be less visible and accessible; 
she covers her eggs with leaves, when obliged 
by hunger to leave them. In a word, her loving 
foresigbt shows itself in every way for a progeny 
as yet unknown to her. As soon as they are 
hatched, there is seen in the mother, and even 
in the father, a restless, incessant activity, a 
painful assiduity, and a bold defence if the 
family is threatened. From such lively and 
tender solicitude results a knowledge of the 
places where the family may find food in the 
greatest abundance, aud this knowledge sup- 
poses previous observations, without which the 
choice of gaa would not be made. This pas- 
sion, which exhibits itself so plainly in all the 
mothers, and which extends also tu the fathers 
in those kinds which: pair, has some peculiarities 
which deserve notice. It seems to excite a 
more lively solicitude than the animal is capable 
of feeling for itself. Birds are seen, when their 
young are threatened with death from celd or 
rain, sheltering them so assiduously.under their 
wings, as wholly to forget to feed themselves, 
and they are often found dead upon the nest. 
Hunger aloue is a feeble incitement to activity, 
compared with the care of providing for the 
wants of their little ones. The need these feeble 
beings have of their help seems to double the 
courage of the parents, and produce in them 
that degree of passion and enthusiasm which 
either ignores peril or despises it. — Leruy. 


Language of Animals. 

We only notice in animals cries which appear 
to us inarticulate; we only hear the constant 
repetition of the same sounds. Besides, it is 
difficult for us to image to ourselves any sus- 
tained conversation between beings with a muz- 
zle or a snout. Consequently it is generally 
supposed that animals have no language, prop- 
erly so called; that speech is our peculiar faculty, 
and the exclusive expression of human reason. 
We are too superior to them to have any interest 
in deluding ourselves and in shutting our eyes 
to their advantages; and we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be deceived by an apparent uni- 
formity of sound. When we hear a language 
spoken which we do not know, the sounds 
appear to us very monotonous. Habit alone 
teaches us to appreciate the differences, and 
even habit is scarcely sufficient without some 
knowledge of the language. These differences 
are still more difficult to judge of in the Janguage 
of animals, from the want of similarity between 
their organs aud ours, which makes it whelly 
impossible for us to recognize and distinguish 
their accent, expression, or inflections. Do they 
speak, or not? This question must be resolved 
by the solution of two others: Have they the 
necessary conditions of speech? Could they, 
without it, do what they do? The only require- 
ments of language are connected ideas and the 
faculty of articulation. We have proved, and 
that without a shadow of doubt, in the preceding 
letters, that animals feel, compare, judge, reflect, 
conclude, ete.; they have, then, in respect of 
connected ideas, all that is required for speech. 
As for the faculty of articulation, most of them 
have nothing in their organization which, so far 
as we can judge, forbids it. Birds, in other 
ways so widely differing from ourselves, succeed 
in forming articulate sounds precisely the same 
as ours. Animals have, then, all the necessary 
conditions of language. But if we closely in- 
vestigate their actions in detail, we perceive 
further that we cannot for an instant deny them 
the power of communicating some at least of 
their ideas to one another, and this by the aid 
of words. We are positive that they never fail 
to distinguish between the cry of terror and that 
which expresses love. Their different agitations 
have different intonations which characterize 
them. If the mother, alarmed for the safeiy of 
her family, had but one cry to warn it of its 
varying p cote the family would always be 
sure to do the same thing when she utters the 
cry. But on the contrary, their movements vary 
according to circumstances. Sometimes a hasty 
flight is the consequence of the cry of alarm; at 
others, concealment; and at another time, they 
advance to the combat. Since, then, the actions 
which follow the mother’s command are different, 
it is impossible to conceive that her language is 
unifurm.— Leroy. 


Prayer. 

It is surely scarcely necessary to say further, 
what the holy teachers of all nations have invari- 
ably concurred in showing, that faithful prayer 
implies always correlative exertion; and that no 
man can ask honestly or hopefully to be deliv- 
ered from temptation, unless he has himself hon- 
estly and firmly determined to do the best he can 
to keep out of it. — Ruskin. 


Kooks. 
They do not cry nor strive; and yetsilently the 
world, as in a magic glass, exhibits the turmoil 
of history, the garments rolled in blood of war, 
the scenes of peace, the ecstasy of love, the 
anguish and agony of grief. Silent, they sound 
again all the notes of time; motionless, they 
repeat the strife of ages; without heart, they 
throb with all the emotions that have filled the 
noblest and the meanest souls! — Beecher. 


For the distant still thou yearnest, 
And behold the good so near. 
If to use the good thou learnest, 
Thou wilt surely fiud it here. — Goethe. 
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Cattle Transportation in New England. 


The following letter from a cattle dealer, upon 
the transportation of cattle from Maine to Boston, 
is so sensible and humane that we are very glad 
to give it a place and to ask attention to it : — 


To the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals: 


Gentlemen, — Very many changes should be 
made in the shipments of cattle from Maine to 
Brighton, Mass. Shippers have had the privi- 
lege of loading cars in their own wav, and crowd- 
ing them to their hearts’ content. I have known 
during the present season, twenty-eight cattle 
crowded into a car, twenty of which would have 
made a full load. The result was that some of 
them would be down and they would receive the 
spear and be beaten and lashed, and the night 
made hideous by the oaths and yells of the own- 
ers to save their animals, causing detentions of 
trains, and making us late at market. This is all 
wrong. Every railroad company should have a 
code of rules, and have them rigidly enforced. 
In regard to cows and calves, I have never known 
a calf injured when loaded loose with its mother, 
in a slack car, well bedded down. There seems 
to be a natural instinct in the older animals 
which protects their young. The most cruel 
practice of all, and wholly hidden from you, is 
shipping cows whose time to calve has come. 
This is done because such a cow brings more 
than she will at any other time, and many take 
the chances to ship her. If she goes through 
right, they win a good price ; but frequently they 
calve on the train, in crowded cars, with no 
bedding, presenting a most revolting sight and 
causing untold suffering. Now, as a shipper of 
cattle, with fifteen years’ experience, and having 
shipped more than any one man from this State, 
I would suggest the fullowiug rules, which should 
be enforced : — 

1. Sixteen oxen to be the highest number 
ever allowed in one car. 

2. Twenty smaller cattle, when none weigh 
over 1,000 Ibs., to constitute a car load. 

3. Fifteen cows and calves, and no more, to 
make a load, and in no case to be loaded with 
other cattle. 

4. No calves to be allowed to be muzzled, or 
penned away from their mothers. 

5. No cows to be allowed to be shipped with- 
in four weeks of their time for calving. 

6. All cars to be cleaned of manure each 
week. 

7. No drover to be allowed to ship cattle 
unless car is properly bedded with straw, hay, or 
sawdust. 

The above rules, I believe, would be of advan- 
tage to both the shipper, cattle, and railroad 
company. 

Yours, * 


Pigeon Shooting at Newport.— A Bill in the Rhode 
Island Legislature to prohibit it. 


NEwponrt, R. I., Feb. 13. — A death-blow to 
one of Newport’s summer attractions was struck 
to-day in the Rhode Island House of Represent- 
atives, by the passage of the Dill 
pigeon-shvoting hereafter in the State. This 
will prevent the Narragansett Gun Club, of 
which James G. Bennett is president, trom 
carrying on its season’s sport here, as it has 
done since its organization. 

Last season new grounds were secured for the 
elub, and om | were inclosed with a high fence, 
at considerable expense, and the necessary 
buildings were erected. The members of the 
club are all summer residents, and are connected 
with fashionable clubs of Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Baltimore. They will probably 
be very much chagrined to learn of the passage 
of a bill imposing a penalty of $20 or ten days’ 
imprisonment for a violation of this law. — 
New York Tribune. 


Hoof-Pads for Horses. 


Mr. E. F. Flower, who has done so much good 
by his anti-bearing-rein agitation, isa great au- 
thority on all matters connected with horses. Ina 
letter to the “* Daily News ” last winter, he strong- 
ly recommended Hartmann’s patent hoof pad, for 

iving horses a sure foothold on slippery ground. 

e wrote: ‘I have this winter made a trial of 
Hartmann’s patent hoof pad (buffer), a German 
invention, which has proved so decidedly success- 
ful that I have no besitation in recommending it 
for general adoption. Early in December I kad 
one of my carriage horse’s shoes calked; this 
soon was so much worn that it was necessary to 
have it renewed, and the result was the same. I 
then substituted the patent hoof pad for it. My 
other horse’s shoes, from the commencement of 
the frost, had been fitted with the patent pad, 
which had been very little worn. During the 
late slippery state of the roads my horses have 
travelled over them with ease and security from 
falling, when at the same time I have seen 
horses in carriages slipping, sliding about, and at 
last unable to stand. There are other advantages 
of this pad: that it does not ball the snow; also, 
that it can be taken out of the shoe every night, 
washed and cleaned. Besides, it prevents the 
horse’s feet ‘being injured by the large, loose, 
and sharp-edged stones which are on the surface 
of our metropolitan roads under the present 
abominable system of road-making.” 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Mother’s Lesson. 


Translated from the German of Langbein, by Cora 
Wilburn. 


On his first travels, bound the world to see, 
A young mouse ventured, swiftly to return 
And ask his mother’s counsel: “ | must learn 
From you the meaning of the things that be. 
There is so much beyond my comprehension, 
So many different shapes before me pass, 
I know not what may be the dread intention 
Uf the great monsters walking on the grass! 


** T had to-day a terrible adventure 
In yonder barn; such danger and affright, 
I dare not, mother, creep beyond your sight! 
An uncouth creature, fierce and bold of manner, 
Aud with a flaming crest around its head, 
Came strutting in, as if to strike me dead! 
Spurs on its feet, its wings a flaunting banner, 
That wildly flapped; a loud, discordant cry 
Came from its throat; I thought I should expire! 
I could not squeak for pity, neither fly 
From the red-crested dreadful monster's ire! 


“ I saw a figure in the distance, fleet, 

The very model of all beauty, grace, 

With eyes that glittered from a charming face 
Like stars in brilliant softne~s, mild and sweet. 
As if on roses stepped the dainty feet; 
Sometimes a tender paw its cheeks caressed. 

It was so white, so full of loveliness, 

That in its friendship I should deem me blest; 

But that wing-flapper’s shrieking dreadfulness 
Made me forgetful of all save quick flight; 
How merciless the strong are in their might!” 


“ Thank him for warning!” said the wise mouse 
mother: 
“The proud wing-flapper joins not in the chase; 
The cock is friendly to our hunted race. 
But you were dazzled, child, by quite another, 
The deadliest foe, whose daily food we are, 
The sly and treacherous cat! The blusterer never 
Will harm his neighbor, open is his war; 
But of the sneak beware, beware forever! ” 


An Uld Epitaph, 


“ Rest, gentle shade, and wait thy Maker’s will, 
Theu rise unchanged, aud be an angel still.’’ 


Receipts by the Society in January. 
FINEs. 


Police Courts. —Newburyport, $5; Chelsea, $15. 
Municipal Court. — Brighton District (4 cases), $13. 
dg Court. — Suffolk County, $20. 

Witness fees, $15.75. Total, $68.75. 
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R. McCall, 51 cents; F. Cairns, 24 cents; M. B. Linton, $1.10; 
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